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BARNES’S DISCOURSE. 


A Discourse on the Virtues and Public Ser- 
vices of William Penn. By Atsert 
BARNES. 





We have to add another to the gratifying 
proofs of the spread of sound practical Chris- 
tianity. The oration of Charles Sumner is 
not more remarkable than the thanksgiving 
sermon of Albert Barnes. Not that there is 
anything so remarkable in the circumstance of 
* a discourse on the virtues and public services 
of William Penn” being delivered anywhere 
within the state of Pennsylvania. All intelli- 
gent men recognize the influence of his tolerant 
principles and liberal institutions, in the happi- 
ness and prosperity of our beloved common- 
wealth. But the tenor and character of this 
discourse are so truly Christian and enlighten- 
ed, that we cannot but rejoice in its hearty ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of some of, our 
oo doctrines for which our ancestors suf- 
ered :— 


“[ remarked that there were some views 
and principles held by Penn and his fellow-la- 
bourers, which were in advance of those 
which were commonly held in his age ;_ which 
struck farther onward into the progress of the 
world, and which are destined to become per- 
manent and fixed maxims in society, in its ad- 
vances towards that degree of perfection which 
it is yet to reach. ‘The time will not permit 
me to go so fully into a statement of them as 
justice to the subject might seem to demand, 
but some of the points may be briefly referred 
to. 

©(1.) Among the first of these principles, 
were the views held by Penn on the subject of 
toleration in religion. All the Puritan family 
entertained principles which would have led to 
this, but it must be admitted that they had not 
been so fully wrought out and developed among 
the first colonists that settled this country, as 
they were in the mind of Penn. It is also to 
be admitted that the same principle found a 
home in the heart of Lord Baltimore, and en- 
tered into the views which prevailed in the set- 
tlement of Maryland—from what cause, and 
with what degree of consistency with the reli- 
gion which was held by Lord Baltimore, we 
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portunity to preach a thanksgiving sermon. In|na, and in Persia, and Arabia—for the state 
the North, these principles, though recognized | regards religion as under its auspices; it was 
in the immortal paper drawn up on board the | unknown in England up to the days of the Pu- 
Mayflower, found their full development only | ritans—for all the sufferings of the non-con- 
in the time of Roger Williams, and the found- | formists, and all the persecutions in the time of 
ing of Rhode Island, In our own state, they | Mary, were originated by the fact that this was 
began with the beginning. The principle of unknown. The sentiment of entire freedom in 
the universal toleration of religious opinions | religion ; of perfect liberty 1o worship God ac- 
was the corner-stone of the commonwealth. omtiey to our own views of right; of univer- 
The word toleration, however, does not exact- | sal toleration, or rather of entire equality in 
ly express the full idea, since even that word | this respect—for the word tolerate does not 
implies that the magistrate has a right to some | meet the idea ; the belief that religion is to be 
kind of jurisdiction in the case. ‘The true ex-| kept separate from the state, and is safe when 
pression is, equality—liberty—for the magis-|the state shall in no way attempt to regulate 
trate has no more right to tolerate me than | | its movements—is the last point which society 
have him—since | am as free as he is, and|is to reach in this direction—the vurma 
neither of us have any jurisdiction whatever in| TrHuLz—in its progress, It is impossible to 
the premises. ‘The great and cardinal truth, | conceive that there is to be anything beyond 
for which we can never be too grateful to God, | this, which mankind are to desire in their pro- 
or cherish too profound a regard for the ser-| gress toward perfectness—and when this shall 
vices of Penn, which was laid at the founda- | be everywhere reached, the affairs of the world 
tion of this commonwealth, was, that every | will be put on a new footing. ‘Ten thousand 
man has an inherent right to worship God \evils will at once flee away, and universal 
according to the dictates of conscience. ‘This | praise ascend before God. 
position he had defended in England; this he} “(2.) A second principle in which the Foun- 
sought to make inviolable by positive law. He | der of this Commonwealth, and the denomina- 
therefore at first declaredjit essential and fun-|tion with which he acted, was in advance of 
damental ; it was afterwards incorporated into | his age—perhaps many generations in advance 
the Great Law of 1682; (Tyson, p. 12;) and|—was in regard to the evils and wrongs of 
finally became a part of the perpetual laws and | war, and to the value of the blessings of peace, 
the constitution of the Province. He came, to|I will‘not say that all their sentiments on this 
use his own language, to establish ‘ a free col- | subject were absolutely correct, nor will I say 
ony for all mankind.’ ‘In an age which had /|that a strictly defensive war is never right. 
seen a popular revolution shipwreck popular | But even in regard to those wars, so called, of 
liberty among selfish factions ; which had seen | defence, it might be found that there has been 
Hugh Peters and Henry Vane perish by the} but a small portion of them that might not have 
hangman’s cord and the axe; in an age when | been avoided if there had been no preparation 
Sydney nourished the pride of patriotism rather | for war in time of peace, and no holding forth 
than the sentiment of philanthropy ; when Rus-|those preparations in insulting language to 
sell stood for the liberties of his order, and not |‘ bully’ other nations ; if there had been no un- 
for new enfranchisements ; when Harrington, | just provocations on their part; if there had 
and Shaftesbury, and Locke, thought govern- | been timely remonstrances and appeals to the 
ment should rest on property, Penn did not| reason, the conscience, and the sense of right 
despair of humanity.’ (Bancroft, ii, 381, 382.) |of those who had injured them; if there had 
He resolved to set up a government which | been a little longer patience under their provo- 
should cherish at once the idea of entire reli- | cations; if there had been more readiness on 
gious freedom, and of the ability of the people | their part for patient negociation ; and if there 
for self-government ;—and came to make trial| had been a willingness to rely on the media- 
of his great experiment on the shores of the|tion of friendly powers. It is even a great 
Delaware. question, which is not yet wrought out, whe- 
“1 need not say to you that this has been|ther the war of our own Revolution—which 
in our world a principle of slow growth, It} we are accustomed to regard as the most hon- 
was unknown in Greece—for Socrates died|ourable of all wars—might not have been 
because it was not understood ; it was unknown | avoided, and the nation this day as independent 
in Rome—for the state there claimed the pow-| and prosperous as now, if not a blow had been 
er to recognize the gods which should be wor-| struck in return, when we had been so much 
shipped in the Pantheon ; it was unknown even| wronged. But, however this may be, no one 
in Judea—for a national or state religion was|can doubt that that community which settled 
established there ; it was unknown in Europe | this Commonwealth, was immeasurably in ad- 
in the middle ages—for all the horrors of the | vance of that age, and even of this age, in the 
inquisition grew out of the fact that it was un-| principles which were held on war; and as |it- 
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tle can it be doubted that society will yet in its 
progress come up to those principlés, and that 
they will enter intd the perthanent maxiths Of 
the nations of the earth. No man that be- 
lieves the Bible can doubt that the period is 
coming, when the ‘sword shall be beat into a 
ploughshare, and the spear into a pruning- 
hook,’ and when ‘nations will learn war no 
moré.’ And no man who takes a philosophic} The sentiment, that in time of peace we} but all is to be openness, brotherhood and love ; 
view of things, can fail to see that there are|must prepare for war, has been transmitted} while all are to be treated as of the same flesh 
deep causes in operation now in society, which |from distant ages when brute force prevailed.|and blood.’ ‘These are, indeed, words of true 
will inevitably work out this result ; that there | It is the terrible inheritance, the damnosahere-| greatness. ‘ Without any carnal weapons,’ 
are principles and mazims beginning to be|ditas, which painfully reminds the people of|says one of his companions,‘ we entered the 
universally admitted, which can never be fully|our day of their relations with the Past. It|land, and inhabited therein as safe as if there 
expanded without putting an end to war. belongs to the rejected dogmas of barbarism. | had been thousands of garrisons.’ ‘ This little 
“ There is no one subject on which men/|It is the companion of those harsh rules of ty-| State,’ says Oldmixon, ‘ subsisted in the midst 
have been more wicked than in regard to war.|ranny by which the happiness of the many | of six Indian nations, without so much as a mi- 
There has been no one subject on which they|has been offered up to the propensities of the} litia for its defence.’ A great man worthy of 
have been, and are, more befooled. There is|few. It is the child of suspicion and the fore-|the mantle of Penn, the venerable philanthro- 
no one thing on which the sentiments of thejrunner of violence. Having in its favour the} pist, Clarkson, in his life of the founder of 
world are more certainly destined to a change. | almost uninterrupted usage of the world, it pos-| Pennsylvania, says, ‘ The Pennsylvanians be- 
There is no one thing on which so much repu-|sesses a hold on the common mind, which is}came armed, though without arms ; they be- 
tation has been gained, in reference to which|not easily unloosed. And yet the conscienti-|came strong, though without strength ; they 
the estimate of the world is to be reversed.|ous soul cannot fail, on careful observation,| became safe without the ordinary means of 
There is no one thing in which praises are so|to detect its most mischievous fallacy—a falla-| safety. The constable’s staff was the only in- 
certainly to be changed to execrations. ‘There|cy the most costly the world-has witnessed,|strument of authority amongst them for the 
is no one thing in which the opinions which |and which dooms nations to annual tributes in| greater part of a century, and never, during 
history records are so certainly destined to be|comparison with which all that have been ex-|the administration of Penn, or that of his proper 
set aside. There is no one thing in which|torted by conquest are as the widow’s mite by | successors, was there a quarrel or a war.’ 
there is to be such a revolution in the whole|the side of the Pharisaical contributions. So} ‘“ Greater than the divinity that doth hedge a 
nomenclature, as that which is to be applied to|true is what Rousseau said, and Guizot has} king, is the divinity that encompasses the righte- 
the names, glory, and fame, and military re-| since repeated, ‘ That a bad principle is far} ous man, and the righteous people. The flow- 
nown, ‘The man who dies, or has died, or|worse than a bad fact;’ for the operations of|ers of prosperity smiled in the blessed foot- 
shall hereafter die, with only a military repu-|the one are finite, while those of the other are} prints of William Penn. His people were un- 
tation, is destined either to be ultimately for- | infinite. molested and happy, while (sad, but true con- 
~~ or to be remembered with dishonour.| “I speak ofthis principle with earnestness ;| trast !) those of other colonies, acting upon the 
reputation which has been founded on le-| for I believe itto be erroneous and false, found- | policy of the world, building forts, and showing 
gislative wisdom; on discoveries in the sci-}ed in ignorance and barbarism, unworthy of| themselves in arms, not after receiving provo- 
ences, and inventions in the arts; on having|an age of light, and disgraceful to Christians. | cation, but merely in the anticipation, or from 
evolved some new principle of liberty ; on mak-}1 have called it a principle; but it is a mere] the fear, of insults or danger, were harassed by 
ing an elementary spelling book, or a new ge-| prejudice—sustained by human example only,| perpetual alarms, and pierced by the sharp 
ography, or arithmetic ; on devising some plan|and not. by lofty truth—in obeying which we | arrows of savage war. 
for alleviating the miseries of the prisoner, and|imitate the early mariners, who steered from] ‘ This pattern of a Christian Commonwealth 
setting at liberty those who are bound, is to| headland to headland and hugged the shore, | never fails to arrest the admiration of all who 
grow brighterand brighter by increasing years, | unwilling to venture upon the broad ocean,|contemplate its beauties. It drew an_ epi- 
till the full splendour of these collected lights|where their guide should be the luminaries of| gram of eulogy from the caustic pen of Vol- 
shall constitute the glory of the earth’s Mille- | Heaven.” taire, and has been fondly painted by many 
nium. The man that invented the Greek fire,| ‘To William Penn belongs the distinction, | virtuous historians. Every ingenuous soul in 
or that taught to temper better the Damascus | destined to brighten as men advance in virtue,}|our day offers his willing tribute to those ce- 
blade, or that found out a more destructive | of first, in human history, establishing the Law} lestial graces of justice and humanity, by the 
spear, or that first concentrated poison in which | of Love as a rule of conduct for the intercourse} side of which the flinty hardness of the Pil- 
to dip his arrow of death, or that discovered|of nations. While he recognized as a great} grims of Plymouth Rock seems earthly and 
gunpowder, or that invented the rifle or Paix-|end of government, ‘ to support power in rever- | coarse. 
han gun, it will be well for him that his name|ence with the people, and to secure the people} “ But let us not confine ourselves to barren 
shall be forgotten in the advancing light of the|from the abuse of power,’ he declined the su-| words in recognition of virtue. While we see 
world, or he will be remembered only with that] perfluous protection of arms against foreign|the right, and approve it, too, let us dare to 
immortal band of apostate angels, described by | force, and ‘aimed to reduce the savage nations| pursue it. Let us now, in this age of civiliza- 
the great poet, to whom the most terrific por-| by just and gentle manners to the love of civil| tion, surrounded by Christian nations, be wil- 
tion of this invention is traced, society and the Christian religion.’ His serene | ling to follow the successful example of William 
‘On war and mutual slaughter bent.’ countenance, as he stands with his followers in| Penn, surrounded by savages. Let us, while 
—— ‘In a moment up they turned what he called the sweet and clear air of Penn-| we recognize those transcendent ordinances of 
enn naan beneath sylvania, all unarmed, beneath the spreading] God, the Law of Right and the Law of Love, 
originals of nature in their crude i» detente f friendship with|—=the double hich iMumiee th l 
Conception ; sulphurous and nitrous foam elm, forming the great treaty of friendship wit t jouble suns which itumine the mora 
They found, they mingled, and, with subtile art,| the untutored Indians,—who fill with savage] universe,—aspire to the true glory, and what 
Concocted and adjusted, they reduced = display the surrounding forest as far as the|is higher than glory, the great good, of taking 
_ To blackest grain, and into store conveyed; eye can reach,—not to wrest their lands by|the lead in the disarming of the nations. Let 
the invention of violence, but to obtain them by peaceful pur-| us abandon the system of preparation for war 
‘ those ae ot rr a is, to my mind, the proudest picture in|in time s peace, as irrational, ee 
: oui ing fo’ the history of our country. ‘The t God,’ | vaint igal of expense, and having a direct 
abel os glut, chained thunderbolts and | said this illustrious Quaker, in his earls of sin- banteny o> nlie the very evil diyniit which 
cerity and truth, addressed to the Sachems,|it professes to guard. Let the enormous 
‘has written his law in our hearts, by which | means thus released from iron hands, be devo- 








we ate taught arid commanded to love, and to 
help, and to do good to one another. It is not 
our Custont to usé hostile weapons against our 
fellow-creatures, for which reason we have 
come unarmed. Our object is not to do injury 
but to do good. We have met, then, in the 
broad pathway of good faith, and good will, so 
that no advantage can be taken on either side, 
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The True Grandeur of Nations. 


The true Grandeur of Nations. An Oration 
delivered before the Authorities of the City 
of Boston, July 4, 1845. By Cuaries 
SuMNER. 

(Continued from page 132.) 



















Of iron globes.’ Par. Lost, book vi. 
(To be concluded.) 
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10t ted to labours of beneficence. Our battlements : = - For ‘The Friend.” 

u shall be schools, hospitals, colleges and church-| when our country, learning wisdom, shall aim 

ved es; our arsenals shall be ea our navy | at the true aaakbes of en PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

ry P shall be peaceful ships, on errands of perpetual| ‘ And now, if it be asked why, on this Na- + (eatnned hom ange 2) ; 
he commerce; our army shall be the teachers of| tional Anniversary, in the consideration of the The period of William Penn’s last affliction ' 
80 youth and the ministers of religion. This is} TRUE GRANDEUR OF NaTiIoNs, I have thus|was now fast approaching. He had already 
le, indeed the cheap defence of nations. In such| dwelt singly and exclusively on war, it is, be-| received some alarming intimations of it, yet { 
eC; entrenchments what Christian can be touched | cause war is utterly and irreconcilably incon- | his hopeful spirit looked for brighter days. i 
sh |) with fear. Angels of the Lord will throw over] sistent with true greatness. Thus far mankind| Notwithstanding he was so loaded with debt, ' 
‘ue the land an invisible but impenetrable pano-|has worshipped, in military glory, an idol, he deemed it right now to make some effort to 
a! ply ; compared with which the colossal images of|remunerate his faithful friend and Secretary, b 
he Or if virtue feeble were ancient Babylon or modern Hindostan are but | and in the Tenth month of 1711, drew up an 

re — Heaven itself would stoop to her. - i? ane, ™ - 9 ag day of light, - _ ‘ -” eoayeet to a - note 

tle 4 : . this bie: and oO om, are among the/is appended by James Logan. * Lhe Proprie- 

Ist on ee — . ee idolators. The Heaven-descended injunction, |tary was willing to give me what I would ask 

ni- tllow the Vallee etvehaans of happiness, which know thyself, still speaks to an ignorant world | for my ten years’ service, and considering his ' 
of gush forth as from a thousand hills. ‘Then shall from the distant letters of gold at Delphi ; know | melancholy circumstances in 1711, I set it at 


thyself ; know that the moral nature is the most | only £100 a year currency, for all manner of 


‘o- fF __the naked be clothed and the hungry fed. Insti- 


of - . . . noble part of man; transcending far that part | services whatever; but told him I could stay A 
ee q Seen = ee ene which “is the seat of passion, strife and war : in his service no more than two years. But ; i 
e- S  sewents for the shames Riblinen of the nobler than the intellect itself. Suppose war to he was seized with an apoplectic fit in less than tT 
ey 5 §=seworld, for all who suffée in any way, in mind be decided by force, where is the glory? Sup-| one year, which tied me down to his business, ; 
of S  hody ‘ec Gath alt weus wei’ valley ;| Pose it to be decided by chance, where is the | and vastly, as it proved, to my loss.’ 
n- ° 1 : y ys glory? No; true greatness consists in imita-| Impelled by poverty, and disheartened by Z 


_ _ while the spires of new churches shall leap ex- 
he —  alting to the skies. ‘The whole land shall bear 
ng _ _witness to the change; art shall confess it in 

_ the new inpiration of the canvass and the mar- 
ble ; the harp of the poet shall proclaim it in a 


ting as near as is possible for finite man, the 
perfections of an Infinite Creator ; above all, in 
cultivating those highest perfections, Justice 
and Love; Justice, which like that of St. Lou- 


the unskilfulness of his well-meaning deputy, 
Gookin, and the unhappy rupture between 
him and the Assembly, he once more press- 
ed the purchase of his government upon the 


ee a 


: is, shall not swerve to the right hand or to the|crown. In the spring of 1712, the negociation , 
tal loftier rhyme. Above all, the heart of man left ; Love, which like that of William Penn, | seemed to be drawing to a close, and in a let- ‘ 
_ shall bear witness to it, in the elevation of his : Agger oy deted from RB be. in the Fifth h . 
we / sentiments, in the expansion of his affections, | 84! nei! wage-wahylnngdipearnaaagl| Wr ergneng tpemerpeder-tipetke a ere ; 
rig = a oe remote ; ‘Ww f that year, he most earnestly appealed to his 
fe in his devotion to the highest truth, in his ap-|8'Y> S*YS Plato, * |W hen Oy SNP arama STO re : ae i 
tie ; vechaiod oft ‘ 8 The eacl fs P| man like himself, or praises a man of an oppo-| secretary for help in carrying out some of its 4 
n- ee ee ee ne Cagle Of OU | site character. And the God-like man is the provisions. ‘I rejoice,” he said, “1 am yet 
country without the terror of its beak, and ‘ 4 lj : h aiid Shaw lenaet 
he dropping the forceful thunderbolt from his|/S°0¢ ™an-’ And again in another of those alive to write to thee, a Yi ever: ese tens 4 
ng Pping . . . | lovely dialogues, vocal with immortal truth, | me, or desirest my welfare, show it now I pray i 
pounces, shall soar with the olive of Peace, in- | ; Nothi ° thee i —though I hope I “y 
o- to untried realms of ether, nearer to the| Nothing resembles God more than that man | thee in my poor concerns,—thoug ope % 
= a. ’ among us who has arrived at the highest de- | have made an end with the Lord Treasurer ; 
by gree of justice.’ The true greatness of nations | about my business,” (twelve thousand pounds 4 
rp “And here let us review the field over|is in those qualities which constitute the great- | payable in four years, the price; with certain i 
_ which we have passed. We have beheld| ness of the individual. It is not to be found in | stipulations,) “* which I recommend to thy great 4 
th ——  war,a mode of determining justice between na-| extent of territory, nor in vastness of popula-|care and diligence ; for since the Lord has con- é 
ho | — tions, having its origin in an appeal, not to the} lation, nor in wealth; not in fortifications, or | tinued my life, I hope by the same token to see 
- | moral and intellectual part of man’s nature,| armies, or navies; not in the phosphorescent | an end of my incumbrances.” 
. ' distinguishing him from the beasts, but to that | glare of fields of battle; not in Golgothas,} And he commenced—but his hand was para- 
y low part of his nature, which he has in com-|though covered by monuments that kiss the | lysed before he could complete—another letter 
in mon with the beasts; we have contemplated | clouds; for all these are the creatures and re-|to Logan on the same subject—the last he ever i 
os | its infinite miseries to the human race ; we|presentatives of those qualities of our nature,| wrote to him ; and which on that account pos- é 
he | _ have weighed its sufficiency as a mode of de-| which are unlike anything in God’s nature. sesses a peculiar interest. It is as follows : 5 
ile termining justice between nations, and found (Conclusion next week.) “ Bristol, 4th Eighth month, 1712. 
id that itis a rude appeal to force or a gigantic “| desire thee to move all springs that may 
game of chance, in which God’s children are} A Coloured Colony.—The Detroit Daily |deliver me from my present thraldom, as thou 4 
n profanely dealt with as a pack of cards, while} Advertiser states, that a project is on foot to| wilt answer it to the great all-seeing God, and 
20 in its unnatural and irrational wickedness, it is|establish a colony of the coloured people on {all just and good men ; for it’s my excessive ' 
10 justly to be likened to the monstrous and im-|the State or Government lands, north of the} expenses upon Pennsylvania that has sunk me it 
me | pious usage of Trial by Battle which disgraced | Grand River, in Michigan. An agent, from |so low, and nothing else; my expenses yearly tt 
1. _ the dark ages, thus showing that, in this age of | Xenia, Ohio, has been out to look at the coun-|in England ever exceeding my yearly income. se! 
= boasted civilization, justice between nations is|try, and make a report to his brethren in that| And that which urges me more, is thy deep pt 
le determined by the same rules of barbarous} State.—The purpose is, to buy a large tract,|silence to my earnest expectation upon my f 
of brutal force which once controlled the relations equal to one of the organized counties, and set- | pressing order to thee to dispose Friends there, § 
e, between individuals. We have next consider- | tle it exclusively with the coloured race. They | to come in with Friends here, to sink the pre- es 
al ed the various prejudices by which War is| think, in this way, the Legislature will be forc-|sent incumbrance on the country. It would ce 
at sustained ; founded on a false belief in its ne-}ed to give them political and municipal rights} have been a kindness [ should not have forgot- f i 
ig cessity ; on the practice of nations past and and privileges. ten; but I see such a holdfast disposition in the .y 
et present ; on the infidelity of the Christian —_— most of men, that I almost despond. Yet the . 
ar Church ; ona false idea of honour; on an ex-| The Slave Trade.—A Sierra Leone paper| Attorney General assures me, I might have es 
n, aggerated idea of the duties of patriotism ; and | says, that from April, 1844, to June last, be-| made over by my patent, to any number of my e 
ot lastly that monster prejudice, which draws its | tween sixty and seventy vessels have been cap- | friends, or a less number, as 48, 24, or 12, for } 
h vampire life from the vast preparations in time |tured on the coast of Africa, by British cruis-|the whole, as an incorporated body, to have “ag 
8 of peace for war ; dwelling at the last stage up-| ers, for being engaged in the slave trade. Out] ruled in my stead, (including myself or family i 
> on the thriftless, irrational and unchristian | of this number, it is said not one has escaped |{with] a double vote,) and so Friends would af 


character of these preparations, and catching a | condemnation. 


have had a country ;—which Friends there 
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and here may have time hereafter to consider 
of. And truly so great is the number and in- 
terest of Friends here, that they would always 
have had it in their power to have preserved 
their interest in the province to the end, in all 
revolutions in government here. But I am not to 
be heard either in civils or spirituals ’till | am 
dead. 

* T am now to tell thee that both my daugh- 
ter and son Aubrey are under the greatest un- 
easiness about their money, which | desire, (as 
well as allow thee,) to return per first. "Tis 
an epidemic disease, on your side the sea, and 
the worst of all the seasoning, to be too oblivi- 
ous of returns; which I beseech thee to con- 
tradict by the most speedy methods possible. 
But as thou sayest the money intended [for] me 
was placed to account of my mortgages, but still! = mpore are i nis eae, sds ice Wie 
kept there, and so from me,—so | have paid Penn, of which only the Aiibthe tite legi- 
William Aubrey, (with a mad, bullying treat- | 1.» ‘« Farewell, and pursue former exact or- 
ment from him into the bargain,) but £500, ders, and thou wilt oblige thy real friend, 
which, with several hundreds paid at several WP is 
times to him here, makes near £1100, besides P pee 
what thou hast sold, and put out to interest} “ My dear love to all my dear friends. 


there ;—which is so deep a cut to me here ;—| _He lingered six years in this helpless condi- 
and nothing but my son’s temper, and most) tion, cut off from any effective participation in 
rude treatment of my wife and self too, should|those important concerns which had been so 
have forced it from me. Therefore do not les-|dear to his heart, and which, for so many 
sen thy care to pay me,or at least to secure| years, had engaged his most earnest attention, 
the money on her manor of Mount Joy, for aj} but not from a considerable degree of social, 
plantation for me, or one of my children. and, what he valued more than all, of spiritual 
“. writ to thee of our great and unhappy | consolation and enjoyment. 
loss and revolution at Bristol, by the death of Henceforward, for some years, the correspon- 
our. near and dear friends, father and mother | dence, and supervision of affairs relating to the 
Callowhill ; so shall only say that he has left | Colonial government devolved chiefly upon Han- 
all his concerns in America, to poor John,—| nah Penn, William Penn, jr. being in great de- 
who had almost followed his grandfather,—and | gree alienated from the family, and given up to 
who, by his sorrow at his death and burial, and | intemperance and the pursuit of insane projects 
also. by his behaviour since, has justified my | of hisown, and her own sons yet in their child- 
special regards to him, as of an uncommon} hood; John, the eldest, being yet but thirteen 
character and capacity. Now, through the| years of age. 
Lord’s mercy, he is on the recovery, as | now} But being a woman of uncommon energy 
likewise am, by the same Divine goodness ;|and elasticity of mind, and of a sound judg- 
for I have been most dangerously ill at Lon-| ment, she possessed qualities well adapted to 
don. the arduous duties of her new and elevated po- 
“ A peace certainly,—and that whether the| sition. Indeed, the burdens which now rested 
Dutch will or not; and whom our folks threat- upon her, were sufficient to fill an ordinary 
en shall pay for the recovering of ittoo ; which} mind with dismay. Expenses, owing to her 
will not be less than a million of money; and/| station, unavoidably great, with inadequate 
I advise you to be discreet in those parts of} means—a heavy debt hanging over her—the 
the world ; and may the simplicity, humility,|care of a much beloved and dying husband, 
and serious sincerity of the Christian life and| and three lads fast approaching the most criti- 
doctrine, be your aim and attainment in the|cal period of life, and the charge of the help- 
ce and plenty you are blest withal. less wife and three infant children of a profli- 
“Tam glad to see Sybilla Masters, who has} gate step-son, with the heartless and rude im- 
eome down to the city, and is with us, but sor-} portunities of her son-in-law, Aubrey, for mo- 
ry at M. Phillips’s coming, without a just hint} ney, added to the disadvantages of her sex, 
of it. She ———” these were enough, one would suppose, inde- 
: : pendent of public affairs, to engross all her fa- 
Eaeak Foam to ee. Sbr, 1712, | Culties ; yet all were attended to, although, in 
F ? the end, she sank under the complicated bur- 
den. 


Hannah Penn to James Logan. 

“ Ruscombe, 5 Twelfth month, 1712. 
“ Esteemed friend : 

“‘]T wrote to thee about three months since, 
in a P. S., or rather conclusion, of a letter 
from my husband, who was then very ill there, 
(at Bristol,) but recovered so as by easy jour- 
neys to reach London, and endeavoured to set- 
tle some affairs, and get some laws passed for 




























till he is stronger; and yet, loth to let what 
he has wrote be left behind, I therefore thought 
best to send it, thongh unfinished, for thee to 
make the best use of,—there being several 
things of moment. 

“[ pray thee use thy utmost diligence to 
settle things and returns for our comfort.” 

“T ought to say more in answer to thine, 
intended for my dear deceased father; only 
pray show the regard thon hadst for him, in 
assisting his poor helpless descendants ; time 
and trouble forbid my enlarging. I am called 
on in haste, the wind coming fair ; so conclude 
with my well wishes to thee, and love to my 
good and kind inquiring friends. 

From thy real friend, 
Hannan Penn.” 


that country’s ease, and his own and family’s 
comfort ; but finding himself unable to bear 
the fatigues of the town, he just reached Rus- 
combe, when he was seized with the same se- 
vere illness, that he has twice before laboured 
under. And though, through the Lord’s mer- 
cy, he is much better than he was, and in a 
pretty hopeful way of recovery, yet I am for- 
bid, by his doctors, to trouble him with any 
business, ’till better. Which is the chief occa- 
sion of this to thee, to desire thee to be very 
inspectuous and careful in all matters that re- 
late to his credit or profit, and particularly 
that concern on which J. French came over ; 
and if the owners of the ship cannot be right- 
ed, I leave it on thee to see my husband is not 
wronged; as also to desire thee the continu- 
ance of thy care in the affairs relating to my 
dear father, who has by his will left all his 
land and advantages in Pennsylvania to Charles 
Harford, and my cousin, Price Webb, in trust 
for John. What is already received or due, | 
desire thou wilt keep in good hands, and re- 
turn as soon as conveniency offers, by good 
bills to me, as administratrix ; it being appro- 
priated by him for certain debts and uses, at 
my disposal, J had thy letter wrote for my 
dear father, a few weeks after his decease. [ 
cannot be particular in answering it now, hav- 
ing left it at London with other papers. I have 
had more exercises of late than J can well ex- 
press, but the Lord hath hitherto enabled me 
to bear them. My five children are, through 
mercy, in health, Jonny in particular sends 
his love to thee, and my daughter Aubrey, 
who is here on her father’s illness, 

‘* Both my husband and self desire thee to 
make a quicker progress in their affairs, now 
thou hast so sufficient a power. 

“| design this by Peter Evans, to whom, for 
old acquaintance, my husband has given a 
place in the government ; but his illness hin- 
ders his writing, as also signing some war- 
rants, necessary for his admittance, but which 
shall be sent after, as opportunity offers. 

“[ say no more, but with our love to our 
good friends, as if named, and the same to thy- 
self, I close.” 

(To be continued.) 













































———- 


Randolph’s Slaves.—We learn from the 
Colonization Journal, that Judge Leigh, the ex- 
ecutor of John Randolph, has purchased a 
large tract of land in Mercer county, Ohio, on 
which to locate the slaves, some three hundred, 
manumitted by that remarkable man. A large 
quantity of land in Mercer county, comprising 
three or four townships, is now owned nearly 
altogether by coloured persons. 
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The school of the cross is the school of 
light ; it discovers the world’s vanity, baseness 
and wickedness, and lets us see more of God's 
mind. Out of dark affliction comes a spiritual 
light. 


«“ Esteemed friend : 


“ The enclosed my poor husband wrote, but 
had not time to finish, before he was taken 
with a second fit of his lethargic illness, like 
as about six months ago, at London; which 
has been no small addition to my late most se- 
vere exercises. But it has pleased the Lord, 
in the midst of judgment, to show us mercy, in 
the comfortable prospect of his recovery ; 
though as yet but weak. And I am ordered 
by the doctors to keep all business from him 





“There isno good in this life but what is 
mingled with some evil. Honours perplex, 
riches disgust, and pleasures ruin health. But 
in heaven we shall find blessings in their puri- 
ty, without any ingredient to imbitter.” 
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THE TWO PILOTS; 
OR A SHIPWRECK. 


Life is a summer voyage for me, 

And I shall make it pleasantly, 
For cloudless is the sun ; 

There is no dark or gloomy thing, 

That can a passing Sadew fling, 
Across my horizon. 


Thus a young mariner believes, 

As, outward bound, he gaily leaves, 
With all his canvass spread ; 

Upon life’s wide and swelling sea, 

His bark is bounding fast and free, 
By suinmer breezes sped. 


Now, the Good Pilot goes aboard, 
And kindly offers to afford 
The mariner his aid : 
“T need it not,” the sailor cries, 
“ Before my bark all danger flies, 
And I am not afraid. 


“ The Pleasant Isles for which I start 
Are clearly laid upon my chart, 
And even now in view ; 
I surely have no need of thee, 
For winds and skill will carry me, 
In perfect safety through.” 


Thus with his hand upon the helm, 
Heedless that tempests may o’erwhelm, 
He bids adieu to fears ;— 
An archipelago’s in sight, 
Full of the Islands of Delight, 
For which he gaily steers. 


He secks the port of Present Bliss, 
A harbour which he would not miss, 
It looks so bright and fair ; 
Through Straits of Joy he means to glide, 
And thinks he feels a rising tide, 
Flowing directly there. 


But just as he is passing in, 

He strikes upon a Shoal of Sin, 
Which at the entrance lay ; 

But still he keeps his canvass free, 

Determined to pass gallantly 
Upon his onward way. 


But now arose a sudden gale, 

(Such in that latitude prevail,) 
Which from the harbour blew ; 

It carries him far out to sea, 

Where isles that loomed up pleasantly, 
Are hidden from his view. 


This was a Disappointing Blast, 
Which tore his sails, and sprung his mast, 
And gave his hull a strain ; 
Yet, when the gale had spent its force, 
Again he laid his former course, 
The promised port to gain. 


Again the Islands of Delight, 
And Present Bliss appear in sight— 
The Straits of Joy are there; 
Impatience lends his bark a breeze, 
Propelling it across the seas, 
And blowing fresh and fair. 


Through Straits of Joy he’s sailing in, 

Beating against the Shoals of Sin, 
With all his canvass strained: 

“ Huzza! for I have passed the strait, 

All hindering things are now too late. 
For Present Bliss is gained.” 


Alas! his cheering is too soon— 

In what appeared a fair lagoon, 
His bark is blown about ; 

He cannot reach the tempting shore 

By press of sail, or lab’ring oar— 
The tide is running out. 


Now at the helm another stands,— 
*Tis Sin’s Old Pilot who commands, 
And boasts of skill and care ; 


For “ The Friend.” 


THE FRIEND. 

























The bark goes rapidly along 
With currents that are swift and strong, 
But bearing it—oh ! where ? 


Insteaa of reaching Present Bliss, 

Farther he goes away from this, 
Striking on hidden shoals ; 

The pilot striving all the time 

To reach the sates of Open Crime, 
And point of Shipwrecked Souls. 


But now a tempest called Disease, 
Which often sweeps across life’s seas, 
Comes down upon the bark; 
Before the blast his vessel flies, 
Where no inviting harbour lies, 

But all is drear and dark. 


How like a hurricane it blows! 
Sail after sail, his canvass goes, 

His masts are falling round! 
And now one last despairing shriek, 
Proclaims, a death-insuring leak 

The mariner has found. 


From wave to wave the wreck is cast, 
_Borne headlong onward by the blast, 
yond man’s power to save ; 
And now, he yields his latest breath, 
Drawn into that great whirlpool, death, 
He finds an awful grave. 


Thus he who started fresh and gay, 
Has soon become a castaway, 
Because he would not take, 
The only Pilot that can guide 
Safely across life’s changing tide, 
And heaven’s sure harbour make. et 





Terrible Steamboat Disaster and Loss of 


Life.—The Southern papers give an account 
of another distressing accident on the Mississip- 
pi, by which some forty or fifty persons were 
drowned or frozen to death. The particulars 
are as follows: On the night of the 15th De- 
cember, the steamboat Belle Zane, Captain 
Brazier, while on her way from Zanesville, 
Ohio, to New Orleans, struck a snag about 
twelve miles below the mouth of the White Ri- 
ver, on the Mississippi and immediately turned 
bottom up. It was about twelve o’clock when 
the accident occurred and the night was bitterly 
cold. Out of some ninety souls on board at 
the time, upwards of fifty perished in this terri- 
ble accident, some of the unfortunate victims 
only escaped being drowned to freeze to death 
after reaching the shore. At the time of the 
disaster of course all the passengers were asleep 
or in their berths, and so suddenly did the 
boat careen and go over, that such as made 
out to release themselves were only able to 
snatch a blanket or counterpaine from their 
beds—they had no time to save, much less to 
put on their clothing. 


oo 


C. J. Lavater.—Karamsin, the Russian 
traveller, having witnessed Lavater’s diligence 
in study, visiting the sick, and relieving the 
poor, was greatly surprised at his fortitude and 
activity, and said to him, “* Whence have you 
so much strength of mind and power of endu- 
rance?” “ My friend,” replied he, “ man rare- 
ly wants the power to work when he possesses 
the will : the more [ labour in the discharge 
of my duties, so much the more ability and in- 
clination to labour do I constantly find within 
myself.” 

— 
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Ancient Writings. 
Greek wills were executed in the presence of 


the magistrates. In the time of Nero, a spe- 
cial method of sealing was adopted with respect 
to Roman wills, in order the more effectually 
to prevent the forgeries which had become 
shamefully common. When signed, they were 
sealed up, after they had been pierced, anda 
linen envelope passed three times through the 
holes. The names of those who had affixed 
the seals were then indorsed. Upon the first 
page, or left-hand tablet, were written the names 
of the principal heirs; upon the second or 
right-hand tablet, the names of the legatecs. 
The Germans and Gauls copied these Roman 
ceremonies. Anglo-Saxon-wills were trans- 
cribed three times upon the same sheet, or 
parchment. They were then read over in the 
presence of witnesses, cut off from each other 
with a waving or indented line, so as to match 
like a tally, and the copies transferred to differ- 
ent persons for safe custody. This custom con- 
tinued down to a late period. Du Cange men- 
tions a will written on bark about 690, and also 
wills written on wood. 


Those manuscripts are called Palimpsest 
which have been written on a second time, af- 


ter the original writing was erased or expung- 
ed. The expense of parchment and the de- 
mand for books of devotion, and copies of the 


Fathers, induced the monks of the middle ages 


to perform this barbarous process. In this 
way many very valuable manuscripts have 


been irrecoverably lost ; but in some instances, 
where the original writing had not been entirely 


destroyed, works of great interest have been 


found overlaid by a later manuscript, and, after 
a laborious investigation, recovered. A palimp- 
sest manuscript was discovered in 1816, which 
some German literati undertook to decipher. 
The original writing turned out to be a famous 
treatise on Roman law, which it was imagined 
had been lost. The manuscript consisted of 


127 sheets of parchment, and the patient labour 
required to disinter the buried text may be es- 
timated from the fact, that it had as far as pos- 
sible been washed out or erased, and nearly the 


whole re-written with the epistles of St. Jerome. 


The lines of the first and second writings ran in 


the same direction, and were frequently similar. 
Moreover sixty-three pages had been covered 
with writing three times. At length the insti- 
tutions of Gaius were entirely retrieved, to the 
delight of continental jurists. 

Parchment was at one period so valuable, 
that when Gui, Count of Nevers, presented the 
monks of the Chartreux, near Paris, with some 
plate, they sent it back, begging him to let them 
have parchment instead.—Chambers. 





Knowledge.—Knowledge did not teach 
Charlemagne to sacrifice his own desires to the 
happiness of any living creature. It neither 
made Augustus respect the life of Cicero, nor 
the pupil of Aristotle restrain his passions. 
Mirabeau the genius of the French was a mon- 
ster of depravity; and Robespierre himself, 
was a man of education. Knowledge, on the 


contrary, when undirected by virtue, is made 
the servant of vice, and has in all ages pro- 


duced most fearful consequences.—Extract. 
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For ** The Friend.” 





HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH, 


(Continued from page 135.) 


CHAP. XI.—Particulars of the death of Robert War- 
dell, on his visit with Robert Barrow to the island of 
Jamaica, An account of the shipwreck of Robert 
Barrow, Jonathan Dickenson, and others, in the 
Gulf of Florida, with the hardships they suffered 
among the Indians. 


1696.—Robert Barrow and Robert Wardell, 
the two ancient Friends from England men- 
tioned before, having thovoughly visited their 
brethren on the continent of America, in which 
they had been at three hundred ahd twenty- 
eight meetings, in the latter end of the last 
year took shipping for the West Indian Islands, 
and having been at Antigua and Bermudas, 
where they had considerable service among 
Friends and others, they arrived at Jamaica, 
on the 10th of the Second month in this year, 
intending to have gone to the contineat of 
America again; but having had several meet- 
ings in Jamaica, about two weeks afler their 
arrival Robert Wardell was taken ill; the cli- 
mate, indeed, made great alterations in both, 
but the last especially. A Friend asking him 
how he found himself, he answered, “1 have 
been sick many times, but I never felt myself 
as | am now; therefore I know not how it 
may be with me; the will of the Lord be done. 
I am given up, and am content with God’s will.” 
At another time he said to the woman Friend, 
at whose house he was, “ The Lord reward 
thee for thy tender care; it makes me think 
of my dear wife ; I know not whether I may 
ever see her more; but, however, the will of 
God be done ; I am and was willing to be con- 
tented with the will of God, whether life or 
death, before I came hither, and I bless God [ 
am not afraid to die.” And continuing to the 
end in a resigned frame of mind, gave divers 
good exhortations to those who came to visit 
him, concerning the education of their chil- 
dren, their care of discipline in the church, and 
that things might be kept in good order; and 
expr his desire that Friends might walk 
answerable to God’s love to them. Afler 
four days’ sickness, he peaceably expired on 
the 22d of the Second month, leaving his com- 
panion and fellow-labourer in the island, where 
after about four months’ stay, embarking for 
Philadelphia, the vessel was, on the 23d of the 
Seventh month, by a storm in the Gulf of Flo- 
rida run aground, and shipwrecked. By which 
the passengers on board, and he more particu- 
larly, having been sick several months, were 
exposed to many singular hardships and oc- 
currences, a narrative of which, and the immi- 
nent dangers they were preserved through, 
was published in Philadelphia by Jonathan 
Dickenson, entitled God’s Protecting Providence 
Man’s surest help and defence, &c., to which 
the reader is referred.* 

Robert Barrow’s habitation was in one of the 
northern counties of England. He was early 





* For an extended account of these transactions, see 
“ The Friend,” Vol. xii. page 405, et seq. 


convinced of the Truth professed by the Peo. 
ple called Quakers, and soon after had a dis- 
pensation of the Gospel committed to him. He 
lived in his native country in esteem amongst 
his neighbours, for his godly conversation, and 
was honoured among his Friends as an elder 
who had abode faithful in his religious testimo- 
ny, both in preaching the gospel, suffering for 
the same, and behaving himself answerably 
thereunto: and in the year 1694, apprehend- 
ing it his duty to come over into these parts to 
preach the gospel here also, he was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly call, but gave up to 
do the will of God, though in a cross to his 
own, as ap 
fore he left England, which was to this effect, 
“That he had rather immediately have laid 
down his life there, if by so doing he could 
have kept his peace with God, than to have 
crossed the seas to America.” Hither he came, 
and after he had thoroughly visited these parts, 
he took ship for the West Indian Islands, and 
at length was returning from Jamaica to Phila- 
delphia, when those calamities mentioned be- 
fore, befel him. How he behaved himself un- 
der them is therein expressed, with what pa- 
tience he was carried through them, with what 
faith he overcame even the savages, so that it 
may be said he was more than a conqueror 
over them; looking to Him who was invisible, 
and by his grace seeing beyond them and their 
cruelty; by prayer wrestling with God for a 
blessing, even the blessing of being delivered 
out of their barbarous hands, and laying his 
bones amongst faithful Friends ; and so effec- 
tual were his fervent prayers, that they 
prevailed with God; and so gracious was he 
unto him, that he sealed an assurance upon his 
spirit, that his prayers were heard, and should 
in due time be answered, before he was yet off 
his knees; and doubtless he was made a 
strength and a comfort to his companions in 
affliction, whose remembrance was not easily 
blotted out of their minds. 


THE FRIEND. 









peared’ by an expression of his be- 


One remarkable passage, which demon- 


strates he had well learned of him who is a 
God of truth, to speak the truth upon all occa- 
sions, though with the hazard of his life. The 
reader may recollect these poor people, for the 
safeguard of their lives, had assumed the name 
of Spaniards, some on that account asserting 


what was wrong, others concealing the truth, 
yet this honest-hearted man, being directly 


asked the question, Nichaleer, Nickaleer, (the 


word for Englishmen,) could do neither, but in 
simplicity answered, Yes; being asked so con- 
cerning another, he again answered, Yes. Yet 


though for his plain dealing he was stripped of 


his clothes, which till then he had saved, God 
suffered not those savages to touch his life, or 
the lives of any of his company. 

Thus he passed through this afflicting trial, 
and at length arrived at Philadelphia on the 
1st day of the Second month, 1697, though in 





remove him at that time. He declared his 
great satisfaction that the Lord had granted his 
request, that he might lay down his bones in 
this place ; that his heart was strong, and he 
hoped he might first see Friends again at the 
meeting. He made mention of the goodness of 
God to him, and that his presence had attended 
him in all his exercises, 

The next morning, being the 2d of the Sec- 
ond month, divers Friends went on board, to 
help the vessel up to a wharf, in order to get 
him on shore, in which time he spake as _be- 
fore related, God’s power attending him. About 
the seventh hour, divers Friends carried him 
in a hammock, (being wrapped up in a blan- 
ket and clothes to keep him warm,) to the 
house of Samuel Carpenter, where he declared 
the goodness of God to him, and that his heart 
was yet strong, and his memory and under- 
standing good ; after which he slept a consid- 
erable time. 

Being awaked, he uttered at several times 
expressions, which some, who were present, 
afterwards committed to writing : what they 
could remember, are as follows: He, inquir- 
ing what was become of George Keith’s peo- 
ple, was answered, that they were strangely 
divided ; many of them become Baptists, and 
some of the honest-hearted had returned to 
Friends, he said to this purpose; That they 
were split upon the Rock they had rejected, 
and that though it might please God yet to try 
us many ways, by suffering our neighbouring 
governments to tempt or persuade us to set up 
or establish the national ministry here, yet he 
desired us to stand in faithfulness against it, 
and not touch therewith. And he believed they 
would also much endeavour to persuade us to 
join with them in establishing and maintaining 
a militia amongst us; which he also desired us 
not to touch with ; and that if we kept faithful 
to the Lord, he would defend and preserve us, 
and that we needed nosuch means of preserva- 
tion ; for, if our ways did please the Lord, he 
would make our enemies to be at peace with 
us.” And he further said, “ That prophecy 
was fulfilled, and a remnant were avitnesses of 
it, ‘that swords should be beat into ploughshares, 
and spears into pruning-hooks ;’ and that those 
who make use of the sword, shall perish with 
the sword.” 

Speaking concerning some Friends of the 
ministry in England, he said, ** Many Friends 
about us that were rich men, and had public 
testimonies, were much encumbered with their 
worldly concerns, which was a great hindrance 
to their public service ; and I would be often 
speaking to them about it: for I found it to be 
a hindrance to me ; and so I gave it all up into 
my son’s hands, he allowing me and my wife 
so much a year, and then J was at liberty, and 
had the world under my feet, which I would oft 
be telling them.” 

He often said, that “this place was God’s 


much weakness, having been taken very ill of| plantation ; that in Jamaica and Carolina there 


the flux at Augustine, of which he never reco- 
vered, but still grew worse and worse, to his 
dying day. It was about the eighth hour in 
the evening, when the brigantine he was pas- 
senger in, arrived. DiversgFriends went on 
board in order to get him on shore, but he be- 
ing in a very weak condition, they could not 


were but few Friends, but that this place had a 
great fame abroad, wherever he had been, for 
an honest, laborious, and good people.” Where- 
upon he exhorted us many times “ to keep up 
our fame ;” and told us the means how “ by 
being faithful to God, and keeping in love one 
with another, and by forgiving our trespasses 
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one against another;” often exhorting us to 
love one another, mentioning that expression 
of our Saviour, by this “ shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye love one ano- 
ther.” He likewise pressed us to “ meet often 
together,” using this scripture as a motive 
thereto, “ For they that feared the Lord met 
often together, and spake often one unto ano- 
ther, and a book of remembrance was written.” 
He further said, “the Lord had given him the 
desire of his heart in coming hither, and that 
if he died here, he was very well satisfied, and 
he believed his wife would also be well satis- 
fied; and that as the Lord had given her to 
him, and him to her, so they had given one an- 
other up; and that when he came from her, it 
was as if he was going to his grave. That 
neither gold nor silver, riches nor honour, 
should have parted them, but that he did it 
only in obedience to the Lord, and to keep his 
peace with God,” 

He said, “ that he had been convinced about 
forty-five years, and had borne a faithful testi- 
money against the hireling priests, and had 
been in prison seven times for his testimony, 
and the Lord had always been his preserver 
and deliverer, by ways that he thought not of. 
And so, Friends, (said he,) will he be to you 
if you are faithful to him ;—and that several, 
who had been committed prisoners with him, 
had used indirect means to get at liberty; but 
it was always my resolution, (he added,) not to 
bow a knee to Baal ; and yet the Lord wrought 
my deliverance.” And further he said several 
times, “ that in his late afflictions he had seen 
more of the wonders and dealings of the Lord 
than ever he had seen before, or ever should 
have seen, if he had not gone through them, 
and that he felt the Lord with him, which did 
outbalance all.” 

Speaking of his patiently bearing his suffer- 
ings, and how he was supported under all, and 
of his inquiry of the Lord about it, he thought 
his answer was, Let patience have its perfect 
work. Speaking how sick he was at Jamaica 
about twenty weeks, “ yet, (said he,) I missed 
but one meeting.” 

On the 2d day of the Second month, some 
Friends coming into the room to visit him, he 
seemed to rejoice, and putting forth his hand, 
was ready to embrace them in much love, and 
in a very tender frame of spirit. The Friends 
expressed their gladness to see him, but said 
they were sorry to see him so very weak ; to 
which he replied, “ Although my body be 
weak, my mind is sownd, and memory good.” 
And further said, “ ‘The Lord hath been very 
good to me, all along unto this very day, and 
this morning hath sweetly refreshed me.” And 
further added, “ ‘The Lord hath answered my 
desire ; for I desired content, and that I might 
come to this place, to lay my bones amongst 
you.” And afterwards said, “ It is a good thing 
to have a conscience void of offence both tow- 
ards God and towards man.” 

On the 4th of the Second month, being the 
First of the week, about the fifth hour in the 
morning, he desired a Friend to write for him 
to his wife, “ to remember his dear love to her, 
and to let her know of his travels, and being 
here, and that the Lord was with him; that 
his outward affairs were settled, and that she 
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had wherewithal to live on.” He further said, 
divers Friends being present, “ That the Lord 
was with him, and all things were well,” and 
that he had “ nothing to do but to die;” and 


accordingly on this day he departed; and on 
the Third following, being the 6th of the Sec- 


ond month, was buried in Friends’ burying- 
ground in Philadelphia. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SHELTER. 


The Tenth Annual Report of the Associa- 


tion for the Care of Coloured Orphans.— 
Adopted First month 2d, 1846. 


The close of another year, reminds the As- 
sociation for the care of Coloured Orphans, 


that the period has arrived for collecting the 
scanty materials which may be gleaned from 
our little store, in order to furnish subscribers 
and others with a statement of our proceedings 
since last Report, and present to their notice a 
little band, whose bereaved condition offers an 


appeal to their sympathies, which needs no 


elaborate representation to give it force. 
By an examination of the accounts of last 


year, it will be manifest that our income has 


been considerably below the disbursements for 
family and incidental expenses ; and it became 
necessary in this emergency, to make our sit- 
uation known to some of our friends, whose 
promptitude in enabling us to meet our de- 
mands, renewedly calls for gratitude to Him, 
who has many‘times opened the hearts of those 
whom he has blessed with much substance, 
and thus given us “ help in due season.” 
There are now in the house 46 children ; 
all of whom, through the bounty of their 
friends, are well clothed and fed. The older 
ones, when not occupied in the family, are re- 
ceiving instruction in School, under careful 
teachers, having sufficient time allowed them 
for recreation and exercise, whilst the happy 
and joyous little group, who surround the Ma- 
tron, is particularly calculated to excite feelings 
of lively interest in the minds of those who 
have thus cared for the innocent and helpless. 
During the severity of last winter, a family 
of six children recently deprived of their mo- 
ther, was discovered by the Committee of Ad- 
mission, in a garret, in a wretched and filthy 
condition, suffering from want and extreme ne- 
glect. The older ones were reduced to the 
necessity of begging their food ; and being thus 
exposed to temptation, it is not surprising that 
they became habituated to pilfering and other 
evil practices incident to such a life. ‘The 
youngest of these, not more than 22 months 
old, was found with his face badly burned, and 
in this condition, with two of his brothers, was 
received into the Shelter. The infant has 
since died ; previousexposure and disease having 
enfeebled his constitution, and rendered our ef- 
forts to restore him to health unavailing. The 
happy change apparent in the surviving broth- 
ers, strikingly contrasts with their former ap- 
pearance, giving ground to hope that the benefi- 
cial effects of proper example and training may, 
under the divine blessing, prove of lasting ben- 
efit to them. Although many incidents might 


be added in relation to the forlorn situation of 


other children who have claimed our attention, 
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yet we refrain from their recital, believing 
what has already been noted, will suffice as 
an example, and show the need of such a place 
of refuge to shelter them from impending want 
and misery. 

In the ‘Third month last, two orphan sisters 
were admitted, and by an accidental circum- 
stance it was discovered, that these children 
were the only heirs of a small property, valued 
at $500, which was held by a person who had 
no legal claim upon it. A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the business, who by the 
advice of G. M. Stroud, counsellor at law, 
petitioned the Orphans’ Court on their behalf, 
and Joseph Scattergood was appointed guar- 
dian, and authorised to take charge of the right- 
ful inheritance of these children. It was ne- 
cessary the funeral expenses of the mother 
should be paid, before the papers could be ob- 
tained, which was promptly done by private 
contribution ; afier which they were delivered 
to Joseph Scattergood, whose generous exer- 
tions, with those of G. M. Stroud, are duly ap- 
preciated by the Association. 

The managers continue to feel the responsi- 
ble duties devolving upon them, and endeavour 
through the instrumentality of the Matron and 
Teachers, to subject the children to that whole- 
some restraint, which may prove a source of 
present and future advantage to themselves, as 
well as to those who may hereafter have charge 
of them. They are taken to meetings for di- 
vine worship, on First-day mornings, when the 
situation of the family renders it practicable ; 
when this is not the case, it becomes the duty 
of those who have the care of them, to read the 
Holy Scriptures with other books of a religious 


character, and to endeavour to direct their 


minds to Him, who suffereth little children to 
come unto Him; the Association deeming it 
highly important they should be trained up in 


the fear of the Lord, with a due regard to their 
dependance on Him for all their blessings. 


The family and schoot have been visited at 


stated periods through the year, by Committees 
appointed for the service; and it is with satis. 


faction we state, that good order and discipline 


appear to be maintained throughout the house- 


hold; the Matron and Teachers continuing to 
discharge their respective duties with faithful- 
ness; the pupils have been attentive to their 
lessons, and made considerable improvement, 
particularly in reading ; sewing is attended to 
as an important branch of female education, 
and during the past year they have completed 
234 garments, many of which are very neatly 
made ; nearly all the stockings worn by the 
the children are of their own manufacture, both 
boys and girls being instructed in knitting. 
When not employed with their regular studies 
they are allowed to amuse themselves with 
drawing, for which many of them evince a 
particular fondness and talent. ‘The following 
simple little history was found on the slate ofa 
lad recently apprenticed in the country, and 
may serve not only as a specimen of their 
readiness in expressing their thoughts in writ- 
ing, but presents a touching picture of the posi- 
tion of a poor child, cast upon the world desti- 
tute and friendless. 

“ Before I came to the Shelter, I lived with 
my mother ; we lived in a room by ourselves ; 
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sometimes she used to go to meeting, and take | prevailed to an unusual extent, and six,of our 
me with her. I never went to Sunday-school | children have been removed by death since last __TE HE FRIEND. 
FIRST MONTH 24, 1846, 


but once. My mother used to wash clothes, | Report. Through the influence of our kind Phy- 
sometimes she used to leave me by myself. She | sician, Dr. Caspar Wistar, most of the medicine 
was taken sick on Friday. | used to go to the | received for many years, has been procured gra- 
soup house to get soup for her. In the night | tis, from the Philadelphia Dispensary. In con-|What have you heard about our English 
she died, the house was instantly filled with| sideration of the increased size of the family,|Friends? alluding to the respectable committee 
men. I had no bed to sleep on that night, but}and unusual amount of indisposition, it was|of London Yearly Meeting, for several months 
they covered me with carpets, and my feet|deemed expedient to call an assistant Physi-| past engaged in Indiana, and thereaway. The 
were very cold. The Doctor came and asked | cian, and inthe Sixth month last, Dr. Arthur H.|truth is, we have not been in the way of re- 
me what she dideat? I told him soup.. A man| Grimshaw was chosen to the station, which he|ceiving direct accounts respecting their move- 
came and gave me some money ; I went to/ filled to the satisfaction of the Association, un- | ments, and what information we have occa- 
a shop to get some muslin to make a shroud | til an unexpected call from the city terminated |sionally obtained, has mostly been from sources 
for her ; I could not make one. We cutarm-|his valuable services. Dr. Alexander Wilcox|which we have not deemed it expedient to quote 
holes in it, and my grand-mother pinned it|has since succeeded him, who in connexion|from. The following extract from a letter of 
around her, and in the afternoon a man came | with Dr. Caspar Wistar, has rendered us most/an esteemed correspondent, dated Richmond, 
with a coffin—they laid the coffin on two chairs | efficient aid in.a time of sickness and trial,|la., First month 14th, contains the latest infor- 
—the man put her in, and went off.” when the Varioloid prevailed, of which there} mation we have received : 
The Association has frequent opportunities | were four decided cases, but no death in conse- 
of observing, that the bountiful Giver of every | quence of this disease. 
good gift, has endowed the minds of this class} The managers feel particularly indebted to enth-day, the 3d—took a few meetings in our 
in common with others, with intellectual facul- | their friends in the country, as well as others, Quarter C-Walk eakt te 
; . ; . se ; ’ ippose went on to 
ties, worthy of culture and capable of cultiva-|who have assisted in furnishing the table with) Northern Quarter. Expect to return through 
tion, vegetables, fruit, &., through the season, thus New Garden Quarter. All pretty well, ex- 
Notwithstanding our prospects are frequently | materially lessening the expense of the Institu- cept Josiah; he is prevented from being with 
clouded by discouragement, and the effects of| tion, and greatly adding to the comfort of the} them on account of erysipelas in his leg, which 
our labour may not always be apparent, yet we| family. Whilst we desire not improperly to|j2, caysed considerable swelling—is about, 
are cheered in the hope, it may sometimes be | bring into notice those who are endeavouring however, pretty cheerfully, and has visited 
comparable to “bread cast upon the waters, | to be faithful stewards over the manifold gifts| .onsiderable among Friends in the neighbour- 
which is found after many days.” The first|entrusted to them, we may be allowed to call} j. 554.” 
child placed in the Institution, at its commence-|to mind, the blessing promised to those who 
ment in 1822, died last winter of pulmonary | consider the poor, even “ deliverance in time 
consumption, aged twenty-nine. It was inter-| of trouble, and strength upon a bed of languish- 
esting to our feelings to learn, that frequently | ing.” , 
when in health, he spoke of the great benefit,} Although the Association is often under the 
the impressions he received during his short] pressure of pecuniary difficulties, which occa- 
stay there, had been to him through life ; but} sions no little anxiety, yet in taking a retro- 
especially in the days of suffering and lan-|spect of the manner in which it has hitherto 
guishing, did he revert to the home of his child-| been sustained, the Managers are stimulated 
hood, and dwell on the instruction there giv-| to press onward, trusting in Him who regardeth 
en, expressing a wish to see some of the early | not persons, but “doth execute the judgment 
Managers. And although he said but little in| of the fatherless, and loveth the stranger in 
relation to the final change, which he was sen-| giving him food and raiment.” 
sible was fast approaching, yet he gave evi-| Donations, as formerly, will be gratefully re- Dre, on the 29th of ‘Tenth month last, aged about 
dence through a protracted sickness, that he|ceived by our Treasurer, No. 71 Cherry | seventy-five years, Grorce Brantixanam, a beloved 
was seeking an heavenly inheritance, that fad-| Street ; or by the Matron at the Shelter, cor-| member and elder of Salem Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
eth not away ; and we trust, through redeem-|ner of Thirteenth and James Street. Rem- at file ‘veubdance tn Now Gis Weilifiainn 
ing love and mercy, he was prepared for the} nants of cloth for our boys, as well as calico,| county, New York, on the 27th of Eleventh month 
solemn event, his hopes of salvation being een- | or worsted stuffs, for the girls, yarn for knit-| last, Exam Gruirren, in the eighty-sixth year of his 
tered on the Saviour of men. ting, &c., will be very acceptable, and we a minister and member of Shappaqua Monthly 
The following particulars collected from a| hope our friends will not be backward in send- ra PI He wasa diligent attender of our religious 
: cc : ; : eetings, and firmly attached to the principles of the 
letter recently received, giving an account of| ing articles, however small, remembering that| s.ciety, as held by our early Friends. When near his 
the illness and death of a child, whom we had | He who sat over against the treasury, marked | close, he expressed his entire resignation to the Divine 
placed with the writer several years since, are| with approbation the poor widow casting in| will, remarking that he was “willing to go in the 














The inquiry has frequently been made— 






















“ Our English Friends, except Josiah Fors- 
ter, went northward from this place on Sev- 





We bespeak the attention of our readers, par- 
ticularly those of this city, to the Annual Report 
of the Association for Coloured Orphans on 
another page. ‘There are various charitable 
institutions more imposing in character, but 
scarcely any which we so unqualifiedly ap- 
prove, or more love in thought to dwell upon 
than this, appropriately and generally known 
as THe Suetrer. Surely there will be no 
lack of liberality in supplying with prompti- 
tude, the requisite means for its support. 











thought worthy of insertion, not only as a little | her mite, Lord’s time, which was the best time.” 

memorial of departed innocence, but as a tri- When the last Report was adopted, there , on the morning of Twelfth month 26th, 1845, 
bute of respect to those who watched over her| were in The Shelter, So es ee oe om Sore 
during a prolonged indisposition, and evinced| Children, ; 56 Monthly Meeting, Pa. aa cin vutee tds aa 
much solicitude on account of her everlasting} Admitted, (1845) 8 Friend bore the pangs incident to a painful disease 
welfare. It appears, that during the course of} Apprenticed, 10 with exemplary patience, and in humble hope looked 
two severe attacks of inflammatory rheumatism} Deceased, 6 forward to the period of release. Not many days pre- 
and of an affection of the heart, which termina-|_ Returned to their friends, 2 Sameaceh tps teins nae carinii ae 
ted her short life, her great sufferings were} Now in the House, 46 get there.” va i an chew enatied te testify, “I 
borne with patience, and her amiable conduct = —  |feel peaceful; I feel nothing in my way.” One da 

64 64  jafter she had been much afflicted, she remarked, “ 


gained the affection of her kind protectors, who 
nursed her throughout with much tenderness 
and care. A Friend who interrogated her re- 
specting the state of her mind, felt no doubt 
from the answers received, of her preparation 
for that better world, where sorrow and sick- 
ness are unknown. 


The Hooping Cough, Measles, &c., have 


have suffered much, but the language almost constant 

———— {ly is, Holdfast thy faith.” This she was enabled to do; 

Drep, on the 16th of the Twelfth month last, at her| and having, as we believe, patiently filled up her mea- 
residence near Flushing, Belmont county, Ohio, Pnese | sure of suffering, she was peacefully gathered to that 
Hotaway, widow of James Holaway, in the fifty-sixth host, of whom she said, “ I saw them dressed in white 
year of her age, a member of Flushing Monthly and garments,” 
particular meeting. In the death of this dear Friend, Aarne ~~ 
her family and friends have the consolation that her PRINTED BY JOSEPH KITE AND CO. 
end was peace, No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
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